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For “The Friend.” 








Heury Hall. 
(Continued from page 74.) 

A thoughtful reader of modern religious litera- 
ture, can scarcely fail to be struck with the pro- 
minent position and great importance, which the 
authors generally assign to active participation in 
vorks of a benevolent or religious character. In 
many cases it is made the test of growth in grace 
ind flourishing vitality, as regards both congrega- 
tions and individuals. 

The idea of discriminating as to the preparation 
hr usefulness, the gifts conferred on different in- 
lividuals; or the no less important considera- 
ions, whether there is any gift at all—or whether 
he individual is called and qualified by the only 
ilequate authority, the divine Head of the church, 
lo engage in such activity, seem to be much over- 
boked. ‘The great aim appears to be, to set all to 
work who are willing, and to represent such work 
s promoting religion, and as proper and necessary 
to it. 

In a well ordered family, there are services al- 
lbtted to each member, to be performed in the pre- 
«tibed time and way, and all regulated and con- 
tolled by the will of the ruler of the housebold. 
each member should assume to choose his own 
work, and to engage in it when and as he pleased, 
vhether qualified or not; it is easy to sce that con- 
fion and disorder would be the consequences, 
aud probably no little injury be done. 

Christ’s church is no less under his government 
ind bidding than is such a family under that of 
ts head, and each member of it can only be rightly 
twployed as he is filling the station, and perform- 
lig the service assigned him by the heavenly 
Head and husband. ‘Those who thrust themselves 
wbidden into religious activity, however great the 
‘tent and variety of their performances, or how- 
ter they may be applauded for their usefulness 
‘ud self-sacrifice, are in danger of being met by 
the query, “ Who hath required this at your 
bands ?” 

In the warmth of natural emotion, from feelings 
sympathy and kindness, or from a desire to do 
fod, persons may engage in works ostensibly re- 

ous, and evince much devotedness and perseve- 
Rhee in them, and yet there may be no religious 

ligation or principle involved in the matter, and 

y may be wholly beside the proper business 
the individuals employed in them. The effort 
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may be the mere prompting of the natural mind.| “ About this time,” says H. Hull, “I was de- 


Desirous of doing something which bears a religious 
aspect, and which will commend them to themselves 
and to others as religious persons, they may “ kin- 
dle a fire of their own, compass themselves about 


prived of the society of Stephen Hoag, a young man 
whom I highly esteemed. He was received into our 
Society by convincement, and had appeared as a 
minister several times in our meetings; and being 


with its sparks, and walk in the heat and light of|generally beloved, his death had an awakening 


the fire they have kindled ;” and yet there may be 
nothing in all their zeal and activity to shield them 
from the sentence, “ This shall ye have of mine 
hand—ye shall lie down in sorrow.” External 
performances may be very correctly gone through 
by those whose hearts have never been changed. 
They may assume to instruct others in religion, 
when they have never learned of Christ themselves, 
or are even disobedient to his requirings. Hence 
the impropriety of making such things a test of reli- 
gion, for it settles persons at ease in the idea of 
their having attained, when they may need to be 
taught the very first lessons in christian knowledge. 

Far be it from us to discourage even the least 
child from the discharge of any duty assigned it 
by the Head of the church. We would rather have 
all incited to faithfulness in all the Divine requisi- 
tions, even to the smallest particular. But let it 
ever be borne in mind that religion is an tnward 
work ; a work of the heart, and not of the head ; 
and that to live and walk in the Spirit, with Christ, 
comprehends its essence. There may be a great 
danger of turning from this inward work, which is 
crucifying to self, and attended with many humili- 
ations and mortifications ; and substituting for it 
the more easy routine of specious religious activity, 
and thus suffering great loss—becoming lean and 
dwarfish in a spiritual sense, instead of growing 
in grace and daily waiting on the Lord, and in- 
wardly watching against sin, so as to be perfecting 
holiness in His fear. 

There is room in the church for the exercise of 
every gift, which the Holy Head of it sees meet 
to dispense to his servants, and there is no short- 
ness or stinting on bis part. What is wanting is, 
humble submission to those fiery baptisms which 
purify the soul, and prepare it for the reception of 
the Lord’s gifts. Where these baptisms are pa- 
tiently endured, until the times are fulfilled, and 
the period for being shown unto Israel is fully come 
then “a man’s gift maketh room for him,” what- 
ever that gift may be; and a door of usefulness in the 
church is opened to him, under the leading and 
government of the great Giver, who will always 
help every obedient servant to occupy the gift pro- 
fitably and acceptably, in bis fear. 

These reflections have arisen, while reading 
Henry Hull’s account of the work of preparation 
through which he passed—his great caution lest 
he should run unbidden into religious performances, 
the clear evidence he received of his right calling, 
and the peace and acceptance he enjoyed in hum- 
ble obedience to the Divine will therein, The nar- 
rative holds out encouragement to all the sincere- 
hearted, not to be cast down unduly, nor yet to 
give out, if they seem to themselves to be of very 
little use ; but patiently wait the Lord’s time, and 
endure His purging until He sees it is enough, so 
they will not fail to become, and to be kept, fruit- 
bearing branches of the true Vine. 


effect upon many, and on me in a particular man- 
ner. I saw that my day’s work was behind hand, 
and earnest were my desires to have it accom- 
plished. I had many temporal blessings bestowed 
upon me, particularly a precious wife, with whom 
I was now settled in a neat, though small house, 
and we spent our time very pleasantly together. 
She was of a pious turn of mind, and our enjoy- 
ments were increased by the opportunity of read- 
ing religious books, the tendency of which, was to 
animate us to follow the footsteps of the righteous. 
My business was small, but I was contented. In 
the season of fulling, I was employed in my shop, 
and in the summer, in my garden, and with my 
small stock, I envied not the rich nor the great. 
I believe there were few happier men than myself; 
but my happiness did not continue as it might have 
done, if I had not launched out into greater business, 

“1790. O Lord God of heaven and earth, I 
pray thee, in the riches of thy mercy, be pleased to 
look upon me from heaven, thy holy habitation, for 
I am a poor unstable man, tossed about with pros- 
pects pleasing to my natural inclination, and which 
keep me from surrendering myself wholly unto Thee. 
Cast me not off, I pray thee, O thou holy One, 
but enable me to dedicate my all unto Thee and 
thy service. Condescend to baptize me, and re- 
baptize me, that I may be prepared to serve thee 
acceptably, for thou art worthy—Amen. 

“Ninth month 5th. ‘ Lord, what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
thou visitest him!’ I am not worthy of the notice 
of the Most High, yet such is his condescension, 
that I have a little confidence given me to look up 
unto Him, and ask for his help to enable me to 
persevere in the way that is well pleasing unto Him, 
and not to run in the ways of my own choosing. 
May all that is in me be so humbled and reduced, 
as that I can truly say, in addressing the holy 
One, ‘Thy will, not mine, be done.’ 

“Sixth month 11th, 1791. Although I have 
often testified of the goodness of God, yet I am 
also bound to declare, that it is dangerous to tam- 
per with his mercies, by living in idleness, unmind- 
ful of how much we owe him. We have need to 
watch daily and endeavour to keep the fire kindled 
in our hearts, that we may manifest a holy zeal for 
the Lord and his cause; and there is also a care 
to be maintained that we do not compass ourselves 
with sparks of our own kindling. I had rather be 
a poor but diligent waiter in the house of my God, 
than attempt to advance by own strength. 

“22d. O Thou, who regardest the poor and the 
afflicted, be pleased to remember the poor Africans, 
whom professing christians are holding in slavery. 

“Kighth month 18th and 19th. Attended our 
Quarterly Meeting, and was comforted in the be- 
lief, that there is a revival of ancient zeal for the 
maintenance of our christian discipline. Near the 
close of this meeting, David Sands expressed that 
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the impressions made on his mind were such, that A Trip to the Oil Regions of Pennsylvania. the “ barrel”—just as a Southern planter is valued 
he believed it right to declare, as the word of the| Starting from Warren, we descend the right|by his “bales.” 
Lord, ‘ The people are too many—I will thin them} bank of the Allegheny river about twenty miles} About a mile south-east of Titusville are the forks 
—-I will thin them—-I will thin them.’ to Tideout, and here first encounter the “ derricks” | of Oil Creek—each branch of which is some fifty 
‘“©23d. O that I may be more redeemed from|—a frame structure composed of four upright|feet wide. Between them for about half a mile 
the world and its spirit, and be enabled to look up timbers eight or ten feet square at the base, slightly |from their confluence the flats are low, in many 
unto God with greater confidence in times of diffi-|inclined towards the top, enclosed at intervals by|places swampy and covered with a heavy growth 
culty. Iam now tried with the loss of property,|horizontal frames, the whole forming a truncated |of beach, maple, elm and oak timber. Here are 
yet not so much, I think, for this, as from the ap-|pyramid twenty to thirty fect high, and used for|visible the traces of ancient “ diggings”—appa- 
prehension that I have not done as I should. Ojthe purpose of guiding and raising the rods tojrently pits for the collection of the surface oil; 
Lord, be pleased to pass by my offences, and re-|which the “ drill” is attached. they have been sunk through the loam to the gravel 
ceive me into thy favour again. Their elevation and peculiar appearance make|beneath; some of them are yet three or four feet 
“29th. O Lord, I pray thee, leave me not in|them conspicuous, and the number in view as we|deep, and although seen at a very dry season, had 
this pinching time, when trials assail me, which /|drive along the river bank give evidence that we| water standing in them covered with a film of oil. 
not only put my patience to the test, but my faith|are now amongst “the oi/.” In a distance of} From the mounds at their sides in many in- 
also—lI desire in humble dedication of heart to|about two miles, dotting both sides of the river,|stances, trees of great age are growing, giving proof 
serve thee. there are here over thirty “ borings,” and others|that many—probably hundreds of years ago—this 
“Ninth month Ist. At our mid-week meeting, Ijcommencing almost daily. At the time of our|locality was the scene of busy “operations in oil.” 
felt it to be cause of thankfulness that so poor a|visit, five of them were in oil sufficient for working} On this ground is a well 118 feet deep, from 
creature as I am, should be favoured with Divine|—of which one had their pumps in operation then} which is pumped daily from 18 to 21 barrels of oil. 
light, illuminating my mind to see the nature of|three days, and others were preparing to fit up.~ | Within 175 feet of it another well was sunk, in 
prayer, and how it is to be acceptably put up to} The “surface indications” here consist of per-|boring which at a depth of 143 feet a stream of 
the God of my life. colation of oil through the gravel that lines the}oil was struck, which rose to the surface, and for 
‘7th, Attended our Preparative Meeting, where|river shores, small springs in the river bed and on| about two weeks flowed 12 barrels of oil per day. 
there was a united labour to encourage all to guard|Gordon’s run, and other ravines in the neighbour-|It then nearly ceased and the drill was resorted to 
against a lethargic and drowsy disposition in meet-|ing hills. At some points along the shore, the|for the purpose of sinking deeper. In about two 
ings for Divine worship. sand and clay saturated with oil has a dark brown | feet a crevice in the rock was pierced, and the oil 
“9th. Felt renewed encouragement to trust in/colour; and the gravel compactly cemented, forms} gushed out, filling the pipe (5 inches diameter) and 
God, with a hope that I shall be careful not to/a hard conereted mass, all emitting the peculiar|spouting three or four feet above it. Buckets and 
suffer my temporal concerns to engross too much |odour that distinguishes petroleum and coal oil. [barrels were brought into active use; but despite 
of my attention. In one case, in attempting to reach the rock by/all exertions, it is estimated that 20—some said 
12th. Notwithstanding I have so often been/a shaft through the gravel of the river bank, prepa- | 30—barrels of oil were lost. ‘The rapid flow of 
forgiven my sins, and partaken of the Lord's mer-|tory to boring, the water that came in brought/oil was soon checked by driving a plug into the 
cies, yet to-day I suffered my natural temper toj with it oil equal to about a quart per bucketful.|top of the pipe, permitting the escape only of 
rise into anger, and this without any real cause.|Except, however, as an “indication” the surface} what could find vent through the openings in a 
Othat I may find a place of repentance for my folly./oil is not relied on, it is only found in paying!joint about three feet from the top, aud through the 
“13th. ‘oo little sensible of my folly yesterday, | quantities in the underlaying rocks, where it is|erevices around the plug. 
being almost wholly engrossed in attention to my|reached by boring. This vein of oil was opened about 6 P. M. on the 
worldly coucerns. When Balaam went forth to} The “wed/s” here vary in depth from 120 to} 24th of July. We visited the well next day, and 
curse the Lord's people, and the angel met him|about 300 feet. Oil in sufficient quantity for|were among the crowd of admiring spectators who 
with a rebuke, he said if his going offended the|pumping is generally found at from 150 to 200] witnessed its wonderful performances, and com- 
Lord, he would return. But, alas! he loved a re-|feet—but two or three wells have gone beyond the} mented thereon with theories more marvellous than 
ward, aud went forward. I fear it is thus with |latter depth without finding it; but, as much the|the fountain before us. The flow from the well 
me: the riches of this world look desirable, and I /largest number have not yet reached it, no one can} was intermittent, after a few moments rest—appa- 
keep pressing on. say what the grand result at Tideout will be. A rently to recover breath—a violent rush of gas and 
“14th. Felt a humble hope that the Lord will|few weeks more will show whether the majority|oil would occur, hissing through the cracks of the 
again pass by my offences. O may I be found will be a success or a failure. joint, and spouting in jets from around the plug 
worthy to receive his continued mercies, Owing to the imperfect arrangements for gaug-|six or eight feet high. It would partially subside, 
“22d. Worldly mindedness prevailed over me, ing the only well yet in operation, it was impossi-|then gush with renewed vigour, and thus boiling 
in our meeting to-day, and I was very dull and|ble to ascertain its yield with accuracy, but it is) for several minutes would seem to exhaust itself 
heavy. O how enchanting is the world, and how |safe to put it at seven barrels of oil per day. The|and take a breathing spell preparatory to another 
its profits load us as with thick clay. What ad-|pump showing 3 per cent. of oil and 97 per cent. wa-/desperate attempt at escape. 
heres to me may not prove a hindrance to another, !ter—the latter very salt. ‘The pump, however,| Around the mouth of the well was a pit that 
but it greatly retards my progress heavenward. {did not exhaust the well, and if the detective ma-|would contain ten or twelve barrels, and from it 
“Tenth month 2d. O, thou who knowest the chinery that we noticed throughout the region, as|two men were steadily dipping the oil with buck- 
hearts of all men, be pleased to look down upon |well as at this point, was replaced by better, there|ets, and filling the barrels that covered the ground 
me, and if my heart is not right before thee, cleanse |is no doubt but the product of the wells would, inj around them. 
thou it. Let not thine eye pity nor thy hand/many cases, be largely increased. {Inserted in this pit, and extending to the bottom, 
spare—-I long to stand approved before thee, and! From Tideout, the river that flows almost due} was the stock of a small hand pump, by means of 
to be preserved from disgracing thy holy cause. {south for about 15 miles, and then slightly south|which a boy would pump out the water. The pro- 
“12th. At meeting there appeared a living en-|of west to Franklin, is said to exhibit more or less; portion of water did not appear to be one-eighth 
gagement among Zion’s children, but I had scarcely |of the “indications” for the entire distance, and|the quantity of oil. About 4 P. M., its breathing 
strength even to rejoice thereat. In returning home, |has many “ borings” in progress along it; but, as|stopped. A period was put to its flow, as well as 
I stopped to see a poor widow’s son, who was badly | we did not visit them, we have no personal know-|to some bright hopes that had gushed responsive 
wouuded, and left them all the money I had with|ledge of their success. in the breasts of anxious operators. One hundred 
me, and thouzh but Little, yet it afforded me satis-| Leaving the river, and crossing a country that|and fifty-three barrels were filled with oil during 
faction. has no reason to boast of either corn, wine or oil,|/the twenty-two hours’ run; which, together with 
‘14th. Blessed and adored forever be the great|we reach Titusville, 15 miles distant, in the south-}what was lost at the start, made a yield in that 
God, the everlasting Father, who in great conde-|east corner of Crawford county. Within two or)time of fully 170 barrels. 
scension was pleased to appear to my soul, while|three miles of Titusville, the “derricks” again} After resting nearly two days, it again started, 
engaged in my workshop, and assure me that if I| make their appearance—and here we are, on Oil! flowing with diminished force for a short time, and, 
live in his fear, and serve him, I shall uot want for|Creek, in the heart of the region. Here we talk|from information since received, I learn that it yet 











a provider.” oil—smell oil—live, move and have our being in/repeats the eruption—in one case yielding 30 bar- 
pea maaan oil. * Indications” —“ strikes”—leases”—*smells”|rels in two hours. During all this eccentric per- 
eae enone —‘ blossoms’ — yields’—are discussed on every | formance, its more sedate neighbour continued to 

Knowledge without justice ought to be called |side, and the only measure of quantity is the “bar- furnish its regular flow. 
cunning rather than wisdom. rel.” A well and its owner are both estimated by| On the same flats there are several other bor- 
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ings in progress, of various depths, from 100 to 
200 feet, none of them have anything but the sur- 
face oil. 


Above Titusville many wells are in progress, | 


exawinations have been made to the sources of 
(il Creek, but the result does not appear to have 
been very favourable. Not having visited that 
part of the region, we are unable to speak of it 
with certainty. It does not have the reputation 
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descriptions of the downright and desperate fights| 











cases of various animals that have perished in the 


with these savage beasts. And when the thief and ‘disastrous gas.— Tropic. 


robber come, (aud come they do,) the faithful shep- 
herd has often to put his life in his hand to defend 
his flock. 
I have known more than one case, in which he 
had literally to day it down in the contest. 
A poor faithful fellow last spring, between Ti-; 


Fright in the Catacombs of Paris. 


The catacombs of Paris extend beneath a con- 
siderable part of the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
especially the rues St. Jacques, dela Harpe, de 


|berius and Tabor, instead of fleeing, actually fought} Tournon, de Vaugirard, the Theatre de 1’Odeon, the 


of the portion below. 


three Bedouin robbers until he was hacked to pieces, Church of St. Sulpice, the Pantheon, Valde-Grace, 


Down Oil Creek, working wells are numerous, 
and those in progress much more so. The ones in 
operation are of various depths, from 70 to 300 
feet, and they yield from 5 to 20 barrels of oil per 
day. The valley of the stream is studded with 
them through its whole extent to the Allegheny 
river, (about 15 miles from Titusville,) but the 
ground is not all equally profitable—in some places 
there are barren tracts—but in many localities 
they are generally successful. As we approach the 
river, similiar remains of old works are visible as 
at the forks, and one well, gauged in that vicinity, 
furnished 20 barrels of oil. ‘This well is 118 feet 
deep, and yields about 6 per cent. of oil to 94 per 
cent. of water. 

On the Allegheny river, both above and below 


with their khanjans, and died among the sheep he| 
was defending. : 

Some sheep always keep near the shepherd and_| 
are his especial favourites. Each of these has a 
name to which it answers joyfully, and the kind 
shepherd is ever distributing to such, choice portions} 
which he gathers for that purpose. These are the 
jcontented and happy ones. 

They are in no danger of getting lost or into) 
mischief, nor do wild beasts or thieves come near 
them. The great body, however, are mere whirligigs, 
‘intent upon their own pleasure or selfish interests. 
They run from bush to bush, searching for variety 
or delicacies, and only now and then liit their heads 
to see where the shepherd is, or, rather where the 
'general flock is, lest they get so far away as to oc- 
the mouth of Oil Creek, wells are numerous and |casion remark in their little community, or rebuke 
said to be generally successfu!, especially in the|from their keeper. Others, again, are restless and| 
vicinity of Franklin, 7 miles below, but we did not|discontented, jumping into everybody's fold, climb- 
visit them for want of time. jing into bushes, avd even into leaning trees, when 

(To be concluded.) they often fall and break their limbs. These cost) 
—__++—— the good shepherd incessant trouble. 

For “The Friend.” Then there are others ineurably reckless, who 

Scriptural Illustrations. stray far away, and are often utterly lost. 1 have 

Dr. Thompson, who was for many years a mis- jrepeatedly seen a silly sheep or goat running hither 
siovary in Palestine, in his interesting work called |and thither, bleating piteously after the lost flock, 
“The Land and the Book,” gives some striking |only to call forth from their dens the beasts of prey 
illustrations of Scripture. In speaking of the|or to bring up the lurking thief, who quickly quiets 
mountains of Lebanon aud the numerous flocks ofits cries in death.” 
sheep, under charge of shepherds, which are seen 
there now, as in ancient times, he says, “I never 
ride over these hills, covered with flocks, without | 
weditating upon the Good Shepherd when he put- 
teth forth his own sheep, gocth before them, and| 
they follow him.” (John x, 4.) This is true to) 
the letter. They are so tame, and so trained, that | 
they follow their keeper with the utmost docility. 
He leads them forth from the fold, or from their | 
houses in the village, just when he pleases. 

As there are many flocks in such a place as 
this, each one takes a different path, and it is his 
business to find pasture for them. It is necessary, 
therefore, that they should be taught to follow, 
and not to stray away into the unfenced fields of| 
corn, which lie so temptingly on either side. Any 
one that thus wanders, is sure to get into trouble. | 
The shepherd calls sharply from time to time to 
remind them of his presence. They know his 
voice, and follow on; but if a stranger calls, they 
stop short, lift up their heads in alarm, and if it is} 
repeated, they turn and flee, because they know 
hot the voice of a stranger. This is not the fanciful 
costume of a parable; it is a simple fact. I have}! 
made the experiment repeatedly. The shepherd 
goes before, not merely to point out the way, but 
to see that it is practical and safe. 

_ He is armed, in order to defend his charge, and 
in this he is very courageous. Many adventures 
with wild beasts occur, not unlike that recounted | 
by David, 1 Dan. xvii. 34-36 : and in these very | 
mountains; for although there are now no lions 
here, there are wolves in abundance, and leo- 
pards and panthers exceedingly fierce, prowl about 
these wild wadies. They not unfrequently attack | 
the flock in the very presence of the shepherd, and | 
he must be ready to do battle at a moment's warning. 
I have listened with intense interest to their graphic 








neneanibigimnenas 

The Right Side of Fifty—lIf christians oftener 
cherished the hopes of the apostle, and felt, like 
him, that to die is gain, they would talk like — 
Venn, in the following anecdote : 

It is said of the humble — Venn, in one of his| 
excursions to preach for the countess of [luntington, 
that he fell in company with a person who had the 
appearance of a parish clergyman. After riding| 
some time together, conversing on different subjects, 
\the stranger, looking in his face, said: 

“* Sir, I think you are on the wrong side of fifty.” 

“ On the wrong side of fifty !’’ answered Venn. 
“No, sir, I am on the right side of fifty.” 

“ Surely,” replied the clergyman, ‘ you must be 
turned of fifty.” 

“ Yes, sir,’ added the christiin veteran,“ but I) 
am on the right side of fifty, for Iam nearer my 
crown of glory.” 

Happy that person who can thus feel; who has 
the right to believe he is nearer his crown of glory. 
How feelings like these would cause us to rejoice 
as year by year passes away, and our salvation| 
becomes nearer. 





| 


| Origin of the Upas Tree Story—aA real valley 
of death exists in Java; itis termed the Valley of| 
Poison, and is filled to a considerable height with 
carbonic acid gas, which is exhaled from crevives 
in the ground. Ifa man or any other animal en- 
ters it, he cannot return; and he is not sensible of 
his danger until he feels himself sinking under the| 
influence of the atmosphere which surrounds him, 
the carbonic acid, of which it chiefly consists, rising} 
to the height of eighteen feet from the bottom of the 
valley. Birds which fly into this atmosphere drop 
down dead; and a fowl thrown into it, dies before 
reaching the bottom, which is strewed with car- 


| 
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the Observatoire, etc., and they go beyond the for- 
tifications to Monrouge. In them, asis known, are 
deposited the bones which were collected from the 
different burial-places of Paris, on the suppression 
in the time of the Revolution, of cemeteries within 
the walls; and these ghastly objects are piled up 
in such a way as to form galleries or streets, which 
extend for miles. It is recorded, that at different 
times numerous persons have lost their way in 
these dreadful regions, and have died of hunger and 
terror. 

From a French paper we learn that four men 
have recently escaped, almost by miracle, from 
this terribledeath. M. Katery, one of the keepers 
of the catacombs, having occasion to change a lock 
of the door of one of the galleries, went, on the 
previous afternoon, to the spot, accompanied by a 
locksmith named Chabral, that man’s apprentice 


|ofthe name of Moron, and M. Ozanne, an architect's 


pupil. Incredible to relate, they took only one 
candle, and did not even place it in a lantern, and, 
more extraordinary still, did not carry with them 
any matches. No sooner had they reached the 
door where the job was to be done, than a sudden 
puff of air blew out the light! Under the guidance 
of Katery, they attempted to find their way back ; 
but notwithstanding his minute knowledge of the 
road, they went astray, and spent hour after hour 
in going up one gallery and down another. In 
total darkness, they could not find any clue to direct 
them to an outlet, and the further they walked, 
the more desperate their situation appeared to 
become. At length, after several hours spent in 
pacing up and down, they were completely ex- 
hausted by fatigue and terror. Then Katery had 
a happy idea: “ Let us shout for help,” he said ; 
“‘ perhaps we may be heard!” They did shout, 
but for hours more, their cries remained unheard, 
amid the din of the noise above. Nor was the 


| nizht more favourable, as few persons pass through 


that part of the city at night. At length, towards 
ten o'clock in the morning, a journeyman printer 
named Phillippart, employed on a journal, was 
returning to his residence, 10 Rue Duguay T'rouin, 
near the Luxembourg, and, when near his door, it 
seemed to him that he heard cries of distress from 
under the earth. At first he fancied he was labour- 
ing uader an illusion, but on listening, he distinctly 
heard human voices from below an iron slab which 
covers an orifice opening into the catacombs. Ile 
summoned some police officers, and they, hearing 
the same cries, caused the slab to be removed. 
“Who are you down there? and what are you do- 
ing ?” asked one of the officers; and the answer 
was giveu: “ We ave four men lost in the cata- 
combs! Pray give usa light!” Some matches 
and candles were let down, aud one of them having 
struck a light, said: ‘ We know our way now; 
we will go out by the door in the Rue Notre Dame 
des Champs!” and they went away. Shortly after, 
four men, pale and haggard, presented themselves 
at the guard-house in the Rue de Fleurus, and re- 
lated these facts. Having told their tale, the poor 
men were of course warmly congratulated on their 
escape from a dreadful death, and they, on their 
part, expressed hearty gratitude to Phillippart, and 
to the officers who removed the slab. 





Selected. 


(“IF I) HAVE NOT CHARITY, I AM NOTHING.” 


Oh! Charity, thou holiest thing! 

How praised in word, how scorn’d in deed ; 
While still thy precepts cherishing, 

We give to them but little heed, 
And (saddest truth,) do those who bear 

The christian’s name, this error share. 


Peace was the Saviour’s last bequest, 
To all His followers left below ; 

But do they seek to attain that rest 
Of spirit, that He will bestow ? 

’Tis passing strange to see such strife, 
“ Love is the only sign of life.” 


But severed sects, (oh! sight of shame !) 
We see with wrath and clamor rife ; 

Each party blends the Saviour’s name, 
With this unhallowed earthly strife. 

As tho’ the Lord of love and peace, 
Had aught to do with scenes like these. 


Hast thou not said that love, O Lord! 

Is that which must thy followers prove ; 
So stands it in thy written word 

That cannot change—the law of love 
Within the heart, and on the lip, 

The badge of true discipleship. 


How can we hope that war's dread strife 
Shall cease—the scabbard veil the sword; 
When still round all our daily life, 
Ever its spirit walks abroad ; 
Let but that spirit cease to breathe, 
And then the sword itself will sheathe. 


But while our judgment proudly sits, 
As tho’ it could not sin or err; 

We may condemn, where God acquits, 
Destroy, where He delights to spare; 

Sternly we judge with bounded view, 
Father! we know not what we do. 


If we could read the inmost heart 
We should be slower to condemn; 
More likely that our tears would start, 
Than bitter, scornful words for them 
Who err—nor say as we do now, 
Stand off, I’m holier than thou! 


He did not thus who came of old 

To bind the bruised and broken soul, 
To seek the wanderer from the fold, 

To make the sin-sick spirit whole; 
Who calléd all to share His rest, 

The haven of a Saviour’s breast. 


The monarch on the throne of state; 

The wretch who home or friend knows not; 
Statesmen who bear an empire's weight ; 

The peasant in his lowly cot; 
The noble in his marble hall; 

We know that Jesus loves them all. 


None are so high, but that His care, 

Guards them, and wraps them round about; 
None are too low His love to share, 

And who art thou this truth to doubt? 
He died for them who e’er they be, 

And He has only died for thee. 


Thou canst not harm thy brother’s cause 
Before God’s bar—deem’st thou that He 

To carry out His holy laws 
Needeth or asketh aid from thee? 

What were ‘hy doom from hand’s divine, 
Were thy God’s judgments harsh as thine? 


Judge us not as we judge—we pray— 

Oh! Father! from such doom we shrink ; 
If thou shouldst mark our erring way, 

If thou shouldst mark each broken link 
In the great chain of right, as we 

A brother’s sins and weakness see, 


If thou shouldst mete to us alone 
The mercy we to others mete, 

We dare not come before thy throne, 
It is no more a mercy-seat— 

How could we in thy presence live; 
Did’st thou forgive as we forgive ? 


Far wilder waves than those Thou trod 
In Galilee, around we see? 


Walk o’er their crest, oh! Son of God! 
And lay the tempest—then may we 

In the calm hear thy voice, now drown’d | 
By passion’s waters raging round. 


Yet may we thankfully believe, 

That as the restless sea will wreathe 
Its snowy foam, its billows heave, 

While all lies still and calm beneath ; 
So ’neath this wilder storm’s dread swell 

Some walk in calm, immovable. 


Their faith by scorn is never shown, 

By gentle words and deeds ’tis proved ; 
Still blessing all, and judging none; 

These are the Saviour’s “ own beloved” 
They eye not with pharasic pride 

The brother for whom Christ has died. 


The pure in heart to whom is given, 
The promise that we yet may trace; 
It is not crowns and thrones in heaven, 
But they shall see their Father's face; 
Casting away their own work’s dress, 
Clothed in Christ’s robe of righteousness. 


To Him who felt temptation’s might, 
To Him who knows we are but dust; 
To Him who reads the heart aright, 
Whose judgment cannot err—the Just, 
Let us leave all—to mercy true, 
Knowing how much we need it too. 


ooo 


The Eye. 

The eye was intended by its Maker to be edu- 
cated, and to be educated s/ow/y; but if educated 
fully, its powers are almost boundless. It is as- 
suredly then a thing to be profoundly regretted, 
that not one man in a thousand develops the hid- 
den capacities of his organ of vision, either as re- 
gards its utilitarian or its sesthetic applications. 
The great majority of mankind do not and cannot 
see one fraction of what they were intended to see. 
The proverb that “‘ None are so blind as those that 
will not see”’ is as true of physical as of moral vi- 
sion. By neglect and carelessness, we have made 
ourselves unable to discern hundreds of things 
which are before us to be seen. Thomas Carlyle 
has summed this up in the one pregnant sentence : 
“The eye sees what it brings the power to see.” 
How true this is! The sailor on the look-out can 
see a ship where the landsman sees nothing; the 


Esquimaux can distinguish a white fox amidst the| 


white snow; the American backwoodsman will fire 
a rifle-ball so as to strike a nut out of the mouth 
of a squirrel without hurting it; the red Indian 
boys hold their hands up as marks to each other, 
certain that the uverring arrow will be shot be- 
tween the spread-out fingers; the astronomer can 


see a star in the sky, where to others the blue ex-| 


service. For although it is not to be denied, that 
some eyes can be educated to a much greater ex- 
tent than others, that can be no excuse for any one 
neglecting to educate his eye. ‘The worse it is, the 
more it needs education; the better it is, the more 
it will repay it. 

To describe the mode in which the eye should 
be trained is not my purpose: and it would be vain 
to attempt a description of its powers when edu- 
cated to the utmost of its capabilities. But let me, 
before parting with it, notice that in all ages, and 
by all peoples, the eye appears to have been the 
most honoured of the organs of the senses. It has 
owed this, doubtless, largely to its surpassing 
beauty, and to the glory with which it lights up 
the countenance. But it owes its place as queen 
of the senses mainly to the fact, that its empire is 
far wider than those ruled over by its sisters. The 
ear is fabled to hear the music of the spheres, but, 
in reality, is limited in space to those sounds which 
the earth and its atmosphere yield, and in time to 
the passing moment. The starry abysses for it are 
silent; and the past and the future are equally 
dumb. 

The nostril, the tongue, and the hand are simi- 
larly bounded, perhaps even more so; but the eye 
so triumphs over space, that it traverses in a mo- 
ment the boundless ocean which stretches beyond 
our atmosphere, and takes home to itself stars 
‘which are millions of miles away; and so far is it 
\from being fatigued by its flight, that as the wise 
king said: “ It is not satisfied with seeing.” Our 
only physical conception of limitless infinity is de- 
rived from the longing of the eye to see farther than 
the farthest star. 

And its empire over time is scarcely less bound- 
ed. The future it cannot pierce; but our eyes are 
never lifted to the midnight heavens without being 
visited by light which left the stars from which it 
comes untold centuries ago; and suns which had 
burned out seons before Adam was created, are 
shown to us as the blazing orbs which they were 
‘in those immeasurably distant ages, by beams 
which have survived their source through all that 
time. 

| How far we can thus glance backwards along a 
ray of light, and literally gaze into the deepest re- 
‘cesses of time, we do not know; and as little can 
we tell how many ages will elapse after our sun’s 
\torch is quenched before he shall be numbered 
among lost stars, by dwellers in the sun most dis- 
tant from us; yet assuredly it is through the eye 
that we acquire our most vivid conception of what 
eternity in the sense of unbeginning and unending 





panse is unbroken; the shepherd can distinguish | time may mean. 


the face of every sheep in his flock; the mosaic-| 


worker can detect distinctions of colour where 
others see none; and multitudes of additional ex- 


It is most natural, then, that the eye which can 
thus triumph over space and time should hold the 
place of honour among the senses. Of all the mi- 


amples might be given of what education does for|racles of healing which our Saviour performed, if 


the eye. 


we except the crowning one of resurrection from 


Now, we may not be called upon to hunt white|death, none seems to have made such an impres- 


foxes in the snow; or, like William Tell, to save 


sion on the spectators as the restoration of sight to 


our own life and our child's, by splitting with|the blind. One of the blind whose sight was re- 
an arrow an apple on its head; or to identify a|stored by Christ, triumphantly declared to the 
stolen sheep by looking in its face, and swearing|doubters of the marvelousness of the miracle: 


to its portrait; but we must do every day many| 
things essential to our welfare, which we would do/an 
a great deal better if we had an eye trained as we 


readily might have. 


“Since the world began, was it not heard that 
y one opened the eyes of one that was born 
blind!” The perplexed though not unfaithful Jews 


For example, it is not every |inquired: “Could not this man, which opened the 


man that can hit a nail upon the head, or drive it eyes of the blind, have caused that even this man 


straight in with a hammer. 


Very few persons can should not have died ?” 


And the opening of the 


draw a straight line, or cut a piece of cloth or pa-|eyes of the blind would startle us as much did we 


per even; still fewer can use a pencil as draughts- | witness it now. 


man; and fewer still can paint with colours. 


‘To the end of time men will ac- 


Yet knowledge that He who formed the eye justly de- 





assuredly there is not a calling in which an edu-/clared of it, that “The light of the body is the 
cated eye, nice in distinguishing form, colour, size,|eye;” and all tender hearts will feel a peculiar 
distance, and the like, will not be of inestimable|sympathy for those whom it has pleased God, in 
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his unsearchable wisdom, to deprive of sight, and ltation to the youth to mind the gift that was in|the 20th, we had a meeting there, in which I had 


for whom in this life ‘‘ Wisdom is at one entrance 
quite shut out.”’— Dr. Wilson. 





For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 61.) 


JOSHUA BROWN, 


On returning to his residence, our friend found 
that his daughter Sarah, who had been but a short 
time married, was dangerously ill, and she soon 
afterwards departed this life. This was a sore af- 


fliction to the affectionate father, yet he informs us | buying and selling them, but should set free those |the 24th, had a meeting there, and then rode to 


He said, ‘ Thou talks of | Wilmington, twenty-five miles. On the 25th, I had 


that the comfort he inwardly experienced in the 
retrospect of his Jate journey was such, as to ena- 
ble him “to bear this trouble the better.” 

He had been for some time preparing to remove 
his family to Little Britain, in Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, and in the beginning of this year, 
1759, he effected it. He appears to have remain- 
ed at home during the rest of that year; but, on 
the Ist of the Third month, 1760, he set out for 
religious service in Delaware and Maryland, hav- 


ing been liberated therefor by Nottingham Month- | 


ly Meeting. Isaac Williams was his companion 
during the most of this journey. The first day 


them. From the meeting, we rode to the house of 
William Troth, and, on the 7th, had a meeting at 
Choptank. In this meeting the necessity of rege- 


and the danger of depending on any ceremony or 
‘outward observation, or anything short of a puri- 
fied state. That night we rode to Joseph Barcliff’s, 
land lodged. On the 8th, rode to the bay side. 
We lodged with John Kemp, who was a slave- 
holder. Our Yearly Meeting had made a move 
that none should buy or sell slaves. Our landlord 
‘was not well pleased with what the Yearly Meet- 
ing had done. I showed him my sentiment which 
was, that Friends should not only abstain from 


they had in possession. 
setting them free ; my negroes wont go free. I will 
call them and ask them before thee.’ I told him 
if he would give them freedom if they would ac- 
‘cept it, he might call them. He said no! he would 
not set them free. I told him he might let them 
alone then. 
was not genuine in his pretensions. 


Friends and some others. I showed them the ne- 





| 








to set forth the extraordinary privileges we enjoy 
under the gospel, above the preceding dispensations. 
On the 21st, with Benjamin Barrett as companion, 


|neration, the work of the new birth, was spoken to,|I rode to Fenwick Fisher's at Duck Creek. On 


the 22d, attended Monthly Meeting there. It was 
to me a close afflicting season, and I had to enjoin 
upon those present strict justice, tenderness, and 
doing unto all men, as we would be done unto. 
The engagement of mind I was under appeared to 
me to be on account of the unjust practice of keep- 
ing slaves, which prevailed among some of them. 
I stayed here until the 23d being First-day, and 
had some service there. After meeting, rode eigh- 
teen miles to John M‘Cool’s, at George Creek. On 


a meeting at Wilmington; on the 26th, at New 
Castle, which was satisfactory. I called to see 
John Lowdon, and then rode home thirty-five miles. 
I was out nearly four weeks, and rode about three 
hundred miles. 1 found my wife and family well, 


His answer showed plainly that he|which was, with the peace of mind I enjoyed, great 


satisfaction, and I was truly thankful to the Au- 


“On the 9th, 1 had a meeting there; a few)thor of all good for his many mercies.” 


On the 22d of the First month, 1761, a close 





cessity there was of confessing Christ here on earth, | trial came upon our Friend, in the death of one of 
of a diligent adherence to the gift received that we|his sons, who was suddenly killed by the falling of 
might be enabled rightly to confess him, and point-}a tree. Joshua was from home at the time the 





they rode down to Thomas Browning's, in Kent/ed out the danger of not believing in his spiritual 
county. The next day, being the fifth of the week,|appearance. We returned to Joseph Barcliff’s, 
they attended the meeting at Sassafras. Here,!and, on the 10th, had a meeting at Thirdhaven. 
says Joshua, “I had to recommend that disposi-|In it I had to set forth through the similitude of a 
tion of mind in the multitude, which drew the com-' well instructed builder, the necessity of laying a 
passionate regard of the blessed Saviour to feed! good foundation, [spiritually] and carefully build- 
them in a miraculous manner. This represented |ing thereon. I also spoke concerning the Scrip- 
typically the spiritual condition, which may expect 'tures, and the way they must come to be opened, 
his feeding; a sense of want, a humble desire to|that we might be profited by them. From thence 
follow him in his requirings. The meeting was to|we rode to William Wilson’s, and lodged, and, on 
satisfaction. Lodging at Joshua Vansaut’s, we\the 11th, had a meeting at Marshy Creek. I had 
rode next morning, the 3d inst., to Cecil, twelve lin this meeting to set forth the excellent privileges 
miles, and had a meeting with Friends there.|we enjoyed under a good king aud a mild govern- 
Here I had to recommend a solid consideration of|ment; in being permitted to think for ourselves in 
the solemn meeting before the great Judge of quick | matters of religion, save as respects the imposition 
and dead, and the way whereby they might witness of the clergy. ‘This was opened, and also how to 
a happy resurrection. Showing them that the Lord \judge of the true ministry, by the motives inducing 
will be clear of the blood of ail men, and that they|men to undertake the office of preacher. After 
will be left without excuse. We dined with George | meeting, called at William Wilson’s, and then rode 
Razin. Before leaving bis house, I found my mind ‘twenty-four miles to Isaac Turner's, in Queen 
engaged to drop some caution and advice to him and | Ann’s county. On the 12th, attended Cecil Mouth- 
his children. George accompanied us to Chester |ly Meeting, had some service, and rode to Joshua 
meeting. On the way thither, we called to see|Vansant’s, where my companion, Isaac Williams, 
Southey Mifflin, who was in a distracted condition. |left me. On the 13th, I pursued my journey into 
It appeared to arise from the weight of some re-'the three lower counties of Pennsylvania, and | 
quiring, which was hard for him to give up to. He|lodged at Samuel Hanson's at Little Creek. On| 
seemed glad to see us. We lodged at Abraham |the 14th, with Jacob Johns as companion, I set off. 
Milton’s, and, on the 4th, rode to Chester meeting. |for Lewiston, and rode as far as Samuel Spencer’s, 
Therein I had to set forth the loss sustained by|in Sussex county. On the 15th, rode to Samuel 
profession without possession, which appeared to|Rowland’s, in Lewistown, where we had a small | 
be their state too generally. We crossed Chester|mecting in the evening. 

river, and rode sixteen miles to the house of Mary |attended Cold Spring meeting, wherein I had some 
Wright, widow. On the 5th, we had a close and|service, and then rode to Joseph Palmer's, six 
exercising meeting at Queen Ann. I had in it to;miles. On our way there, it snowed extremely 
urge the necessity of a right belief as respects the |fast, and continued to do so all night. In the 
ministry of the gospel, for want of which many|morning it was nearly or quite three feet deep. 
gross errors had prevailed. Setting out for Tucka-|We had a meeting appointed to be held in Benja- 
hoe, we stopt at Nathan Mainer’s, and refreshed! min Truitt's house, and another the next day, at 


ourselves and horses, and then rode down to James | Motherkill, but could reach neither. On the 17th, 
Kemp's, about twenty miles. On the 6th, we had 


& meeting at Tuckahoe, to which many Friends} 
and others came. In the meeting I had to set 
forth the evil tendency of knowing men in judg. | 


ment, and judging partially, even in civil affairs,| horses, we reached Benjamin Waring’s at Mother- 
and how much more evil in religious matters, and |kill, about twelve miles. On the 19th, on our way 


Particularly [ warned them] not to suffer a selfish | to Little Creck, we stopt at Ezekiel Kuox’s, and had 
partial judgment of their own selves, and their own | 


state to prevail. I had likewise an earnest exhor-| 


and had difficulty in obtaining quarters in a pub- 
lic house. On the 18th, we pursued our journey, 
and with a good deal of fatigue to ourselves and) 





a meeting with a few Friends there to satisfaction. | 
We lodged at Jacob Johns’ at Little Creek. On 





we rode about twelve miles towards Motherkill,| dangerous. 


accident occurred, which occasioned the shock to 
be sensibly felt by his wife, who was in a delicate 
state of health. He writes, “She was preserved 
through this trouble to my admiration, but it was 
greatly afllicting to us both, and brought us to a 


\close examination, why it was suffered to come 


upon us, and greatly humbled us.” 
(To be continued.) 
aommuliatieliiai 

Rearing Children. 

1. Children should not go to school until six 
years old. 

2. Should not learn at home during that time 
more than the alphabet. 

3. Should be fed with plain substantial food at 
regular intervals, of not less than four hours. 

4. Should not be allowed to eat anything within 
two hours of bed time. 

5. Should have nothing for supper but a single 
cup of warm drink such as very weak tea of some 
kind or cambric tea, or warm milk and water, with 
one slice of cold bread and butter—nothing else. 

6. Should sleep in separate beds, on hair mat- 
tresses, without caps, feet first well warmed by 
the fire, or rubbed with the hands until perfectly 
dry ; extra covering ou the lower limbs, but little 
ou the body. 

7. Should be compelled to be out of doors for 
the greater part of day-light, from after breakfa-t 
until half an hour before suu-down, unless in damp, 


On First-day, the 16th,|raw weather, when they should not be allowed to 


go outside the door. 

8. Never limit a healthy ehild as to sleeping or 
eating except at supper; but compel regularity as 
to both; it is of great importance. 

9. Never compel a child to sit still nor interfere 
with its enjoyment, as long as it is not actually inju- 
rious to persons or property, or against good morals. 

10. Never threaten a child, it is eruel, unjust and 
What you have to do, do it, and be 
done with it. 

11. Never speak harshly or angrily, but mildly, 
kindly, and when really needed, tirmly—no more. 

12. By all means, arrange it so that the last 
words between you and your children at bedtime 
especially the younger ones, shall be words of un- 


mixed lovingness and affection—Jlall's Journal of 
Health. 
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The Art of Soldering Metals. 
This is one of the most necessary and univer- 
sal manipulations connected with several of the 
mechanic arts, and a knowledge of it is also very 


In this case the trouble will be a little less, and the|oxyd, bright, smooth and level. The contact of 
solder will more rapidly flow; but it is thought by |air must be excluded during the soldering, because 
some that the joint is not so strong. it is apt to oxydize one or the other of the surfaces 

In some cases difficulty is experienced in holding and thus to prevent the formation of an alloy at 


useful to almost every amateur mechanic. Its na-| pieces of metal in firm contact during the process the points of union. The exclusion of air is effected 


ture consists chiefly in joining the edges of plates 
of metal—principally tin and lead—with a softer 
metal than themselves, so as to form a close and 
perfect union. As a general principle of primary 
importance in soldering, it is necessary that the 
solder with which a joint is to be effected, should 
be fusible at a lower temperature than the metal 
to be joined; were it otherwise, the heat would fre- 
quently injure or destroy the article under manipu- 
lation. It is also generally desirable that the 
solder should be similar in color to the metal 
to be joined. To meet these requirements, various 
kinds of solder are used in joining different metals ; 
the simplest to manage is known as “ soft solder.” 
Various recipes are given for making it. It is 
usually composed, however, of one part of tin, and 
one part of lead. Where the most fusible solder 
possible is required, the compound should consist 
of three parts of tin to two of lead. 

In all soldering processes, it is necessary to add 
something to assist in the fusion of the metal, which 
is know as the “flux.” In using soft solder, either 
common rosin or chloride of zinc, are- generally 
used as fluxes. To prepare the latter, a wide- 
mouthed bottle is half filled with hydrochloric acid, 
and into this is thrown a few fragments of zinc; 
this should be placed in the open air until efferves- 
cence has ceased, as the fumes given off will be 
found noxious in a room. ‘To be assured that no 
free acid is left, a few pieces of zinc should remain 
undissolved. ‘The preparation is then ready for use, 
and will keep good for any length of time. 

The exact method of procedure in effecting a 
joint will much depend on the shape and nature 
of the article. Suppose two pieces of lead are to 
be joined’; the ends of both are to be well cleansed 
by scraping or filing; one of them is then covered 
with a little powdered rosin, and a small piece of 
solder is to be laid upon it, and then submitted to 
sufficient heat, when the solder will run over and 
coat the whole of the cleansed metal. 

There are various modes of applying heat in 
soldering ; it may be effected either by a blow-pipe 
or the “ soldering-iron.” ‘The latter consists of a 
piece of copper attached to a picce of iron, which 
is held in a wooden handle. Its end, for use, 
should always be tipped with solder. To effect 
this, the copper should be filed clean and heated ; 
its end should then be rubbed on a piece of sal- 
ammoniac. On applying it to the solder it will at 
once be coated. Care should be taken in the sub- 
sequent heating not to burn off this tinued point, 
or it will be necessary to repeat the process. Just 


|agitated, it is to be granulated and cooled, as be- 


of soldering. They may sometimes be held suffi- in various ways. The locksmith encases in loam 
ciently firm by the aid of a small vice. In other|the objects of iron or brass that he wishes to sub. 
cases, slightly riveting previous to soldering, will | ject toa soldering heat ; the silversmith and brazier 
be desirable; or, where the circumstances admit of|wix their respective solders with moistened borax 
it, binding by means of fine wire will be found) powder; the coppersmith and tinman apply sal- 
efficient. The ends to be joined are then to be|ammoniac, rosin, or both, to the cleaned metallic 
seraped or filed perfectly clean. In cases of this|surface, before using the soldering iron to fuse 
kind, the chloride of zinc will be a more con-|them together with the tin alloy— Scientific 
venient flux than rosin; the parts to be joined | American, 
being moistened with the solution, the wire sup- ’ ; 
ports are to be arranged so as to hold the pieces The Pursuit of Riches and Worldly Great. 
firmly, and a few fragments of solder being laid 7€8s.—Then, the things of this world were of 
on the joint, the heat of a flame or soldering bolt|S™all value with us, so that we might win Christ, 
being applied, the solder will run and attach itself, aud the goodliest things of the world were not 
to all the metal to which the chloride of zinc has|ear us, so that we might be near the Lord, and 
been applied. After cooling, the superfluous solder the Lord’s truth outbalanced all the world, even 
may be filed or scraped away with a knife. the most glorious part of it. Then great trading 
Various kinds of hard solder are used, their| WS 4 burden, and great concerns a great trouble ; 
composition varying with the metal to be joined, all needless things, fine houses, rich furniture, and 
and the colour thus rendered desirable. The flux gaudy apparel was an eye-sore; our eye being 
will also vary with the composition of the solder— ‘single to the Lord, and the inshining of his light 
borax being used with several kinds of hard solder. i" our hearts, which gave us the sight of the know- 
The use of the blow-pipe will be generally neces- |ledge of the glory of God; this so affected our 
sary to effect a junction with hard solder, the heat minds, that it stained the glory of all earthly 
of the soldering bolt being insufficient; but soft things, and they bore no mastery with us, either 
solder will generally best serve in all the operations |i® dwelling, eating, drinking, buying, selling, mar- 
of the amateur. Hard solder for brass is made|"Ying, or giving in marriage; the Lord was the 
with eight parts of copper and one of zinc. The object of our eye, and we all humble and low be- 
copper is first melted in a crucible, the zinc in the |fore him, and self of small repute: ministers and 
meantime being heated. When the copper js |elders, in all such cases, walking as good examples, 
melted, the hot zinc is thrown into it, and the cru- that the flock might follow their foot-steps, as they 
cible being covered up, the whole is shaken to- followed Christ in the daily cross and self-denial. 
gether. In a few minutes it is poured out into a This answered the Lord’s witness in all consciences, 
vessel of cold water. In order to granulate it, the and gave us credit amongst men.— William El- 
twigs of a birch broom are held over the water—|”“”dson. 
and the mets i otwe is divide 
into caneart i Sasaceun ” is divided _ Two Sunsets in One Day.—One of the finest 
In making hard solder, it should be borne | Sights Professor Steiner, the seronaut says, that he 
mind that it is harder and less fusib!e in propor-|°v" gies Pratap ved Aecel tnoanceoe:, 
tion as it contains more copper. A somewhat |W bile on his balloon trip from Milwaukee, recently. 
softer and more fusible hard solder is made of six| He was ot scertain altitude the fret time when he 
parts of brass, one of zinc and one of tin. The|*'™ the san go down upon Lake Michigan, and 
brass is first melted, the tin then added, and lastly | “ben descended to the waters of the lake. After- 
the zine, which should, as before described, be pre- warts be gee ring very rapidly, aud 
viously well heated. ‘The whole then being well sree te-eanneeinaser dalocentioee- dle <cgge tees. Hos 
‘again began to rise, apparently, from the western 
ai |waters, and ere long he was once more in full sun- 
fore described. a light. Then as he descended again, the aa sank 
The parts to be joined are to be seraped or filed lbe sells de sean, : 
perfectly clean, and a portion of the flux—borax| ee eres second — thes affording 
dissolved in water beivg commonly used—added, — sunset views in a single day. The professor 
with a grain or two of the solder: the whole is|; >? °® wept, scrser tnd agmdangtc cline 
then to be submitted to the flame of a blowpipe, |" te of the ot visions he ever witnessed, 
until it runs. <A well soldered joint, managed eo a spectacle was of the most magnificent 

















less than a red heat will generally be sufficient. 
The flame of gas, where available, will be found 
very convenient, being comparatively free from 
smoke and giving great heat. 

To return to the joining of the lead. If any 
part of the scraped metal becomes smoked, it will 
be necessary to throw on such part a little more 
powdered rosin, and the heat again applied, using, 
if necessary, a piece of brass or copper wire to 
spread the softened solder over the part. If the 
smoking is not considerable, this will be sufficient, 
but sometimes it may be necessary to begin afresh, 


cleaning off and rescraping the smoked part, again| 


adding fresh rosin and solder, and applying heat. 
When a coating of solder is applied, whilst it is 
still soft, it is to be rubbed with a picce of cloth, 
and all but a thin flim or coating is to be removed. 

The process will be very nearly the same if chlo- 
ride of zine be used as the flux instead of rosin, 


this way, is often little less strong than the metal Sonmeiptien. eee 
itself. Nelson Worshipped as a Heathen Idol.—A \et- 
Solders must be selected in reference to their|ter from Hayti says—“ Among the Acul mountains 
appropriate metals. ‘lin plates are soldered with|there has been found, in an old house, a bust of 
un alloy consisting of from one to two parts tiv,) Lord Nelson. It is of white marble, somewhat 
with one of lead, Pewter is soldered with a more| stained by time and neglect. Nelson is represented 
fusible alloy contaiving a certain proportion of bis-|in his costume of admiral, and bears on his breast 
muth, added to the lead and tin. Iron, copper and | five decorations. One in commemoration of the 
brass are soldered with spelter—aun alloy of zine) battle of Aboukir, has the inscription: ‘ Rear Ad- 
and copper in nearly equal parts. Silver is sol-|miral Lord Nelson of the Nile.’ Another medal 
dered, sometimes with pure tin, but generally with|bears the words: ‘ Almighty God has blessed bis 
‘silver solder—an alloy consisting of five parts of| Majesty's glory!’ This bust, interesting in its ar- 
silver, six of brass, and two of zinc. Zine and tistic and historical association, was found on an 
lead are soldered with an alloy of from one to two |altar devoted to the fetish worship, where for half a 
ae of lead with one of tin. Platinum, with fine century, it has been reverenced as the Deity of 
gold. Gold, with an alloy of silver and gold, or/the Mountain Streams. The name of the sculptors 
of copper and gold, &c. In all soldering processes | were ‘Coale and Lealy, of Lambeth.’ Thus, for 
the following conditions must be observed :—The| fifty years, a bust of an English admiral has been 
surfaces to be united must be entirely free from| worshipped as a heathen idol.” 
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Selected for “The Friend.” cial service for the Master’s use, “to vessels unto 
An Address to Young Persons. \dishonour,” that is, of contracted and inferior im- 
(Concluded from page 76.) |portance in his sight, should he even condescend 
Those who have received these truths on the to retain them in any part of his spiritual family. 
authority of inspired witnesses and commissioned| |The diversity of religious professions now sub- 
teachers, in the simplicity of a rightly prepared |sisting in the world, though not constituting even 
heart, that good ground in which the seed of @ presumptive proof of equality of their respective 
the kingdom takes deep root aud becomes fruit-| principles, may be considered as the natural result 
ful, may be compared to the human frame in a of the state of the Christian Church, as being yet 
state of perfect organization; through which the in a wilderness travel, and having been subjected 
vital principle may freely flow, and all the func-|to various interruptions in its progress from the 
tions of the animal economy be properly per-|deepest darkness and captivity towards the resto- 
formed ;—whilst an ignorance of such import-|ration to that light and liberty which distinyuished 
ant truths and facts as it hath pleased Divine its first establishment ; and which in the final re- 
Wisdom to impart by instrumental means, or aj union of all its living members, however at present 
partial, erroneous, and distorted apprehension of|separated and distinguished from each other, will 
them, resembles the evfeebled and unbealthful|again shine forth and enlarge its borders, in more 
state of a deformed body; in which the operations | than pristine splendour and extension. 
of animal life must be much obstructed; and) But while that diversified state of the church 
which is incapable of maintaining the vigour that| exhibits unquestionable evidences that He who is 
would be necessary to its full usefulness, though it|the God and Father of all the families of the 
is admitted that a vital principle may subsist and jearth, continues to sanction his true children, under 
circulate therein after a less perfect manner. every denomination, by enabling them to produce 
Thus a form of sound doctrine, as well as a|fruits unto holiness, and in many instances to be- 
form of sound words, which is earnestly recom-|come instrumental in turning others from darkness 
mended by an apostle, becomes truly desirable. |to light ; so this diversity may be rendered, under 
But though Gospel views of Gospel truths are pre-|His gracious superiatendence, subservient to va- 
cious, a Gospel spirit is yet more so; and where|rious purposes of His wisdom and goodness. It 
these are combiued in a proportionable degree, |remains, however, to be a point of true wisdom for 
even in youthiul disciples, they become fortified those who are seeking “Him of whom Moses in 
against invitations and examples of less consistent the law and the prophets did write,” to weigh the 
believers, tempting to “go away” from Hiw, who|motives which may influence their conduct, as in 
to their spiritual preception, both by external andthe balance of the sanctuary, in order that in 
internal manifestations, has been thus revealed as changing from one profession to another they may 
having the “ words of eternal life;” and who, they find good ground to believe they shall experience 
therefore “ believe and are sure,” can be no other|an @scending, instead of descending the ladder, 
than “ Christ, the Son of the Living God.” which in a spiritual sense, still reaches from earth 
fo be induced to turn from Him in this his|to heaven, and which none can truly a:cend but as 
spiritual appearance, has happened to many in a| they are conducted by Him who came down from 
comparatively infantile, as well as in a more ad- | heaven. : 
vanced stage, who are far from designing to re-| * * But what can be said effectually to 
nounce his authority, or to cease to be his true dis-|those whose spiritual ears remain stopped to the 
ciples; but they appear to prefer, and accord-|voice of the true charmer, and whose spiritual 
ingly to obtain a more distant station from their eyes continue so blinded by the god of this world 
blessed Teacher, than that to which they have,as not to behold Him of whom it is said, “ sweet 
been primarily invited, by their birth-right in a/is thy voice, and thy countenance is comely?” 
society, which has been. raised up in an especial Surely nothing is available unless He who miracu- 
manner, to manifest and testify the realities of his|lously opened the ears and eyes of the naturally 
immediate presence, power and government in the blind and deaf, should be pleased to extend a 
soul. | measure of his efficacious power in opening the 
{t is indeed a consolatory truth which was ut-|eyes and ears of the spiritually blind and deaf to 
tered by the Gracious Master, to those of his dis-;behold and to receive the wonderous things of his 
ciples who told Him they had forbidden one who,law. Then will even such as these perceive that 
followed not with them, when Jesus said: “ For- | their former apprehensions of Him whom they are 
bid him not; for he that is not against us is for| now favoured to know as “ the chiefest of ten thou- 
us.” Yet, if on hearing this encouragement on be-|sand,” had been no less erroneous than the appre- 
half of more remote followers, those disciples had hensions of the infatuated Jews, who, when they 
chosen to decline the post to which they had them-|saw Him in his humiliated appearance on earth, 
selves been peculiarly appointed, would they have|did not desire [lim, considering “his visage was 
been privileged to see and to hear those things|marred more than any man, and his form more 
Which many prophets and righteous persons had in|than the sons of men,” a description which was 
vain desired to see and to hear? Or had they indeed verified respecting Him, by those who 
ceased to be the intimate companions of his most |scourged and crucified the Lord of glory. 


it is therefore to such as are in any degree made 
sensible of their state of alienation from this saving 
knowledge, that the writer would thankfully hold 
forth, if so enabled, a hand of help; if only by 
persuading them that there are treasures yet to be 
unfolded to their view—truths of the deepest inte- 
rest and most consolatory influence, which though 
hitherto unknown to them, will assuredly repay the 
most earnest pursuit and highest cost which the 
possession of them may require: yea such are the 
boundless love and mercy which offer them to our 
acceptance, that their purchase, to which we are 
graciously invited, is declared to be “ without money 
and without price.” P. H. G. 





Genius and Labour.— Alexander Hamilton once 
said to an intimate friend: “ Men give me some 
credit for genius. All the genius I have lies just 
in this: When [ have a subject in hand, I study it 
profoundly. Day and night it is before me. I 
explore it in all its bearings. My mind becomes 
pervaded with it. Then the effort which I make, 
the people are pleased to call the fruit of genius. 
It is the fruit of labour and thought.” 

D. Webster once replied to a gentleman who 
pressed him to speak on a subject of great import- 
ance: “ The subject interests me deeply, but [ 
have nottime. There, sir,” pointing to a huge pile 
of letters, on the table, “is a pile of unanswered 
letters, to which [ must reply before the close of 
the session, (which was then three days off.) I 
have no time to master the subject so as to do it 
justice.” 

“ But, Mr. Webster, a few words from you would 
do much to awaken public attention to it.” 

“If there be so much weight in my words as 
you represent, it is because | do not allow myself 
to speak on any subject until my mind is imbued 
with it.” 

Demosthenes was once urged to speak on a great 
and sudden emergency. “I am not prepared,” 
said he, and obstinately refused. 

The law of labour is equally binding on genius 
and mediocrity. 





* 





Be Still and Quiet,and Join not with Parties. 
—My advice and counsel is, that every one of you, 
who love and believe in the Light, be still and quiet, 
and side not with any parties; but own and 
cherish the good, wherever it appears, and testify 
against the evil in all, wherever it appears; not 
like the children of this world, warring with carnal 
weapons aguinst flesh and blood, to destroy men’s 
lives; but like christians with spiritual weapons, 
warring against spiritual wickedness, and all sin- 
ful fleshly lusts, which war against the soul: not 
striking at creatures, but at the power that capti- 
vates the creatures; that so the creatures may be 
redeemed from the bondage of corruption, into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. So be not ye 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good; so 
shall ye have peace with God, and true unity with 
all who are of God.— Alexander Parker, 1660. 





tribulated path, would they have been likely to par- 
take in an equal degree of that distinguished glory 
Which was promised to such as coutinued with Him 
in his temptations ? 

In like manner, however diversified may be the 
Work assigned to us, an incalculable loss will be in- 
curred by those, who in their coufidence of natural 
wisdom, reject their proper place amongst the nu- 
merous vessels that may be needed for different 


purposes. Not only may the gracious designs of 


the Divine Master be thus frustrated towards 
others, but their own sphere of usefulness may be 
thus abridged, and themselves accordingly de- 
graded from “‘ vessels unto honour,” that is, of espe- 


death. 


But as Christ rose from the dead and ascended 
into heaven, wuere he sitteth “on the right hand 
jof the Majesty on high,” and from whence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead, and as “ he 
jever liveth to make intercession for us,” so will he 
‘also arise in the hearts of those who are willing to 
open the door unto him, and will cause them to 
‘know that he is indeed “ the resurrection and the 
life,” in whom those who believe, though they 
/were even dead in trespasses and sins, should be 
‘made alive; and those who live and believe in 
‘him through this experience of the power of his 


‘resurrection, shall never die the second spiritual 











ule.—A mountain of pure tale exists in Chero- 
kee county, North Carolina, west of Murphy. It 
is termed the “ French chalk”. by the tailors, who 
use it as a substitute for chalk. It is now exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of fine soaps, and 
as an anti-frictionist on heavy machinery, and 
wagons and carriages, moistened with oil. In the 
vicinity of navigation, this vast “formation” woul: 
be of great value in the arts; but where it is, the 
expense of transportation would leave no profits to 
the miner, and it must, therefore, remain unused, 
until a dense population, with accompanying fac- 
tories, encompass it.— Dah/onega Signadl, 
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The Value of Accuracy—It is the result of|a total for the current year not far from £10,000,000—| 
every day’s experience, that steady attention to the entire produce of the year’s income tax. Consols, | 





matters of detuil lies at the root of human progress ; meee. 
and that diligence, above all, is the mother of good 
luck. Accuracy is also of much importance, and 
an invariable mark of good training in a man. 
Accuracy in observation, accuracy in speech, ac- 
curacy in the transaction of affairs. Whatis done 
in business must be well done; for it is better to 
accomplish perfectly a small amount of work, than 
to half-do ten times as much. A wise man used 
to say, “ Stay a little, that we may make an end 
the sooner.” Too little attention, however, is paid 
to this highly important quality of accuracy. As 
a man eminent in practical science lately observed 
to us, “It is astonishing how few people I have 
met in the course of my experience who can define 
a fact accurately.” Yet, in business affairs, it is 
the manner in which even small matters are trans- 
acted, that often decide men for or against you. 
With virtue, capacity, and good conduct in other 
respects, the person who is habitually inaccurate 
cannot be trusted ; his work has to be gone over 
again; and he thus causes endless annoyance, 
vexation, and trouble. 
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We must once more request those who are so 
kind as to furnish us with selections for the columns 
of “The Friend,” to state explicitly, either on the 
selection itself, or in a note accompanying, whence 
the extract is taken. 





It is at all times grateful and encouraging to 
receive evidences that “The Friend” obtains the 
approbation of its subscribers and readers. Evi- 
dences of this kind which have been offered to us 
of late, lead us to hope that our Journal will con- 
tinue to extend its circulation, and thereby increase 
its usefulness. 

From a communication which has recently come 
to hand, we take the following : 


The appeal in the sixth number of the present 
volume of “ The Friend,” to the agents, subscrib- 
ers, and readers of it, to encourage a more free 
circulation of it, setting forth the benefit that may 
accrue from it, especially to our younger mem- 
bers, I did very much unite with, and desire we 
may do what we can, and “lend a helping hand 
thereto.” In a letter received from a correspond- 
ent, dated Ninth mo. 13th, 1860, he says: “I 
wish we could obtain for ‘The Friend’ a more ex- 
tended circulation. It is calculated to interest and 
attach the younger members of a family in and to 
the society to which they belong. It would also 
be useful to such as would desire their children 
brought up in attachment to our principles.” 1 
have desired especially, that it could be more freely 
circulated in other Yearly Meetings besides our own. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evroer.—News from Liverpool to the 2d inst. 

The cotton market was active, and prices had ad- 
vanced }d. a jd., under the influence of a speculative 
demand. American flour was quoted at 30s. a 32s.; 
red Western wheat, lls. 6d. a 12s. 4d. per 100 Ibs. ; 
Southern, 12s. 6d. a 13s.; white, 12s. 9d.a 14s.; yellow 
corn, 39s. a 39s. 6d.; white, 40s.a 45s. The market for 
breadstuffs was firm but quiet. 


The latest advices from China, report the capture of 


the Peiho forts by the allies, who lost from 400 to 500 
men in the engagement. The allies occupied Tien-Tsin. 

A return has been made at the war-office, which 
shows the sums that have been voted by Parliament to 
meet the expenses of the warin China, These make up 







































the Warsaw meeting a failure. 
ministers had several interviews, but did little more than 
exchange opinions concerning the state of Europe. A 
treaty was drawn up, but not signed, because the sove- 
reigns and their ministers could not come to an under- 
standing in matters of importance. 
ingly desirous of regaining her position on the Danube, 
and doing away with the neutrality of the Black Sea. 
The Russian minister, however, failed to convince the 
Prussian and Austrian statesmen, that it would be ad- 
vantageous to all parties, if the treaty of 1856 were sub- 
jected to a revision. 


ment the present policy of Austria. 
forms would be carried out in all sincerity, and as re- 
gards external matters, she will maintain her line of 
defensive policy. 
tration of troops in Venetia are for no other object than 
repelling any attack. 


useless, unless the great Powers agree beforehand on a 
common programme, of which there is little likelihood. 


the Emperor, that unless the warlike preparations of 















The German journals are unanimous in pronouncing} 
The monarchs and the 


Russia is exceed- 


Prince Metternich had explained to the French govern- 
The internal re- 


Her present armaments and conceu- 


Austria considers the assembling of a Congress as 


It was reported that the Austrian envoys had notified 


Piedmont were discontinued, and the Hungarian legion 


disbanded, Austria would immediately commence hos- 


tilities. 

The result of the voting in the kingdom of Naples on 
the question of annexation to Sardinia was as follows: 
two provinces which had not been heard from, not be- 
ing included inthe returns. For annexation, 1,102,499; 
against, 9371. Garibaldi had gone to the head quarters 
of the King ; their military operations are now combined, 
and they were preparing for another battle with the King 
of Naples. Capua had been definitely occupied by Ga- 
ribaldi’s troops. It was announced on the authority of 
an Official despatch, that Victor Emmanuel was to im- 
mediately bombard Gaeta by sea and land. Subse- 
quently it was stated, that the French Emperor had for- 
bidden the bombardment, and had placed four ships of 
the line before Gaeta, with orders to prevent an attack 
on that fortress by the Sardinian admiral. An engage- 
ment took place on the 26th ult., between a detachment 
of the Sardinian army and the royal forces, in which the 
latter were defeated, leaving a great number of prison- 
ers in the hands of the Sardinians. 

The Paris Presse asserts that the sovereigns at War- 





saw united in promising assistance to Austria, if she 
were attacked by Sardinia. 

It is officially stated that Spain is resolved to observe 
strict neutrality as regards the affairs of Italy. The go- 
vernment of Morocco has asked for a longer delay in the 
payment of the war indemnity. 

Very active warlike preparations were going forward 
in France, but the Minister of Foreign Affairs has pro- 
nounced against France taking part in any new con- 
flict between Austria and Sardinia. 

The London Times makes no comment on the French 
intervention at Gaeta, and the Paris journals had not 
yet adverted to the subject. y 

The Times considers that unless some unforeseen 
event occurs, a few days must sullice to drive the Bour- 
bon sovereign from Gaeta. 

Unitep Srates.—TZhe Presidential Election, held last 
weck, resulted in the choice of electors, a large majority 
of whom are pledged to vote for Abraham Lincoln as 
President, and Hannibal Hamlin as Vice President, of 
the United States. The vote by which the Republican 
electors has been chosen, having been confined almost 
exclusively to the free States, is regarded as sectional 
in the South, and caused by animosity to the institu- 
tion of slavery. Hence great dissatisfaction and angry 
excitement is manifested in several of the Southern 
States. In South Carolina, the popular feeling appears 
to be in favour of an immediate secession of that State 
from the Union. The Legislature has passed resolutions 
by an unanimous vote for the calling of a convention 
next month, to decide this momentous question. In 
Georgia, also, there are indications of an unwillingness 
to submit to Lincoln’s election. A resolution has been 
introduced into the House of Representatives, and made 
the special order of the day for the 20th inst., which in- 
structs the Senators and Representatives in Congress 


hoped. the effervescence will subside, and calmer and 
wiser counsels prevail. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 321, being 75 less 

than in the previous week. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 189; of diptheria, 
16. 
Baltimore.—The census of Baltimore shows a popula- 
tion of 214,037, of which 2213 are slaves. The number 
of dwellings is 28,151. There are 1146 manufactories, 
producing $500 and upwards. The increase of popula- 
tion in the last ten years is 44,983, while between the 
years 1840 and 1850 it was 66,741. 

The City of Wheeling, Va., has a population of 14,314, 
whereof 31 are slaves; Ohio county, including Wheel- 
ing, has 22,695, whereof 100 are slaves. 

Hops.—The value of the hop crop of the United States, 
this year, is estimated at $4,000,000—nearly all in 
Otsego, Oneida and Madison counties, N. Y. 

Quick Transportation —Geo. Little, of Chicago, III, 
recently shipped a cargo of wheat from that port for 
Liverpool, by way of the river St. Lawrence. The grain 
was received at Liverpool in twenty-five days from the 
day of its shipment at Chicago. 

Free Negroes in Maryland.—At the late election in this 
State, a vote was taken on the law passed by the Mary- 
land Legislature to compel the free coloured population 
to hire out, on certain conditions. As far as appears, 
the law has been voted down in every county, where it 
was submitted for popular approval. Baltimore county 
gave a decided vote against it. 

The Markets —New York—The money market has be- 
come much more stringent, not in consequence of any 
actual scarcity of loanable capital, but from the disposi- 
tion of some of the lenders to be alarmed with fears of 
a disruption between the North and the South. The 
following were the quotations on the 12th inst. Wheat 
in good demand; sales of 230,000 bushels, at $1.30 a 
$1.32 for red State, and $1.32 a $1.34 for red Western; 
$1.16 a $1.22 for Chicago spring; barley, 70 cts. a 80 
cts.; oats, 37 cts. a 38 cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, 
$1.20 a $1.32; white, $1.40 a $1.45; yellow corn, 69 
cts. a 70 cts.; oats, 33 cts. a 34. cts.; clover seed, $6.25 
a $6.37; timothy, $2.50 a $2.62; flaxseed, $1.60. The 
arrivals of beef cattle continue large ; sales at from $7.00 
to $9.00 per ewt. for fat cattle, and $3.50 a $4.50, live 
weight for stock cattle. Baltimore—Red wheat, $1.30 
a $1.37; white, $1.45 a $1.65; yellow corn, 70 cts. a 
72 cts.; white, 72 cts. a 76 ets. Cincinnati—Flour, $4.75 
a $5.00; hogs, $6.50 a $6.75; lard, 10} cts. New Or- 
leans— Flour, $5.62 a $5.75; corn, 70 cts. a 75 cts.; 
middling cotton, 11 cts. a 11} cts.; freights on cotton 
to Liverpool, 2d. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from John Peckham, R. I., $3, to 27, vol. 
34, for Ruth Foster, $2, vol. 34; from George S. Pass- 
more, Pa., $2, vol. 33; from Susannah Marriott, N. Y., 
$2, vol. 34; from Geo. Smith, Pa., $2, vol. 34, for Abm. 
Smith, Ind., and Henry Cope, Io., $2 each, vol. 34; from 
Jas. Austin, agt., Mass., for Eliza Ann Easton, $2, vol. 
33, and for Benj. Gardner, E, F. Gardner, and E. B. 
Paddock, $2 each, vol. 34, 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. 


Wanted at this Institution a Female Teacher, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, competent to give instruc- 
tion in the usual branches of an English education. 

Apply to Saran Ann Fett, Resecca B. Corr, Bevtan 
S. Morris, Germantown, Philadelphia, or to Amy AL- 
BERTSON, at the school, adjoining Friends’ Meeting-house, 





Germantown. 





WANTED. 
A Female Friend to teach a family school. 
Address, Joseru H. SarrerTHalre, 
Oxford Valley, Bucks Co., Pa. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samvuet Hiiuss, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emien, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Atrrep Corr, Germantown, Pa. 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 





from that State to resist the counting in the electoral} ——————— P — pagent 


college, of the votes of the States which have nullified 
the fugitive slave law. 


Union, and provides for calling a convention to ratify 
the secession. These threatening indications extend to 
some of the other cotton growing States, but it is to be 


Diep, in this city, on the 30th ult., Josern K. Ports, 


The House has also, before it,|in the seventy-second year of his age; a member of the 
another resolution which declares Georgia out of the} Western District Monthly Meeting. 


een eae 





PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


|<] 


Price ' 
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